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For Christmas 
Bookshelves 


Ballerina napa €uRCIJA-PRODANOVIC 

Lana is a student at the Belgrade Ballet School, but her foot is 
injured in an accident. How she fights to dance again—and 
succeeds—makes a wonderful story, and is based on a true one. 
Illustrated by DuSan Ristic 12s 6d net 


A Picture History of Italy 

T. L, JARMAN 

The sixth Picture History presents the great story of Italy from 
the founding of Rome to the death of Mussolini. Caesar, St. 
Francis of Assisi, Napoleon, Garibaldi—these historic figures, 
and many others, are brought vividly to life. Illustrated 
by Clarke Hutton 12s 6d net 


My Friend Yakub nicuotas KaLasHniKorF 


Nicolai goes to live in a Siberian village where he makes friends 
with old Yakub—who is a good storyteller and a lover of all 
animals—and achieves his ambition to have a horse of his own. 
Illustrated by Feodor Rojankovsky 12s 6d net 


Books for Children and Young People 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 











FOR THE 8-11’s 


FROM A RECENT 
ISSUE OF TEACHERS 
WORLD 


All ‘Brock’ books are juvenile 
novels of distinction which vary 
in theme and in the age-range 
for which they are designed but 
otherwise all possess the virtue 
of being written especially to 
meet the needs of children for 
well-written literature of wide 


A BOOK OF 
DISTINCTION 

The Queen’s Music 
Margaret Ff. Miller 12/6 
‘A most delightful fantasy with 
a real beauty and insight of its 
own. I think it will make a strong 
appeal to children who like 
fantasy, and convert some who 
don’t.’ Mary Treadgold, 
Carnegie Medal Winner 1941. 
Illustrated by Robin Jacques 
84x54 128 pages 


AN EXCITING EVENT 


The Jet Beads 3/6 
Henry Treece 


The famous historical novelist’s 
first story about children of 
today. 

Illustrated by Sillince 

74X54 128 pages 


HANNIBAL’S 
CAMPAIGN 


The White Wall 10/6 
Eric Houghton 

An outstanding story 
about Hannibal’s 
crossing of the 

Alps; by a 
promising new 
author. 

‘Both plot and 
characterisation 

are strong, and 

the story can be 
recommended.’ 
Teachers World 
Illustrated by 

Robin Jacques 
8x5% 160 pages 














Chess is an Easy Game 
Fred Reinfeld 


Every paragraph and every diagram of this book illuminates 
the art of winning at chess. Mr. Reinfeld, an acknowledged 
world authority, has written a vital and encouraging book 
for all beginners. Illustrated. 10s 6d net 


Roman Britain 
Aileen Fox and Alan Sorrell 


This book describes and illustrates the development of a 
civilized life in Britain under Roman guidance. The text 
is simple and lucid and many of Alan Sorrell’s illustrations 
represent actual Roman sites. 12s 6d net 


Roads to Discovery 
Ralph E. Lapp 


In this extremely well-written book Dr. Lapp describes the 
series of discoveries that have led from Roentgen’s discovery 


of X-rays to the release of atomic energy. [Illustrated with 
many photographs and diagrams. 15s net 


Crump the Crock 


Peter fones 
Another humorous book by the author of Wheldon the Weed 


in which readers meet Colin Crump, another ‘character’ at 
the co-ed Secondary School. Illustrated. 9s 6d net 


Shirley Goes to America 
Lorna Lewis 


Readers first met Shirley in Shirley Goes Travelling and 
this new book tells of her wonderful adventures when she 
goes to America for a holiday. 9s 6d net 








LUTTERWORTH PRESS 











GULLIVER’S: 
yp TRAVELS, 






CONSTABLE | 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 2" 





This sumptuously beautiful 
new edition has been specially prepared for young 
readers, yet retains in full all the vigour and 
vitality of Swift’s prose. The strikingly original 
illustrations on almost every page are all in full 
colour. Prospectus available. 21s 


JOBA and the WILD BOAR Gaby Baldner 





A picture book in two 
languages, English and German, simply written, 
and with full colour illustrations facing each 
page of text. 12s6d 


SHIPS OF ADVENTURE Ray Bethers 





Fascinating stories of the 
world’s great ships, past and present, illustrated 
in two colours throughout. Uniform with Rivers 


of Adventure. 10s6d 


MICHAEL and the ELEPHANT U. von Wiese 








The story of a small 
boy who befriends a circus elephant, and plans 
in secret to free him from captivity and return 
him to his native land. 12s6d 




















Pendron Under the Water 





MABEL E. ALLAN 


Never before has Miss Allan written such a spellbinding story as this one 
of Dilwyn, Meg, Rhodri and David who come to live on their grandfather’s 
farm in Wales. By the author of Balconies and Blue Nets, Summer at 


Town End, etc. 


A New Home in 
Kenya? 


CAMPBELL K. FINLAY 


The author of We Go to the Western 
Isles, etc., gives a graphic description of 
how Pat (11) and her brother David (10) 
fly out to Kenya with their parents, and 
live on a large cattle ranch. 

Illustrated. 12/6 


Meet the Mammals 
Cc. H. KEELING 


Foreword by Brian Vesey Fitzgerald 


Written with a rare and infectious en- 
thuiasm, this book is full of lore about 
mammals of all kinds, from that favourite 
pet, the hamster, to the strange South 
American Capybara. [Illustrated. 12/0 








HARRAP 


Illustrated. 9/6 


The Secret of the 


Lost Tribe 
PHYLLIS WARDELL 


The author of Gold at Kapai has set 
her new adventure in New Zealand’s 
Fjordland. A brother and sister ac- 
company their father into the wild 
interior in search of film material. Will 
they find traces of the legendary “Lost 
Tribe” of Maoris? [Illustrated. 11/6 


Pilot the Hunter 
HAZEL M. PEEL 


When Ann Barton bought the big piebald 
gsiding she was _ backing a hunch. 
s to her careful and patient hand- 

, Pilot is broken of its bad habits 
and becomes a brilliant and reliable 
jumper. By the author of Fury, Son of 
the Wilds (2nd imp.). Illustrated. 10/6 














BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS 


SP re ee 


Bp OVER IN THE MEADOW 
ry a John Langstaff 12/6 
iw safe Chosen “a notable children’s book of 1957” by 
by fain; 2 the American Library Association, Over In The 
=’ RAY oma Meadow is John Langstaff’s endearing version 
of an old counting song for children. 


Illustrated by Feodor Rojankovsky 


FROG WENT A-COURTIN’ 
John Langstaff 12/6 


Frog Went A-Courtin’ is a song which went to 
America from Scotland 400 years ago. The author 
has rounded up different versions of it for his 
book, selecting the happiest and most humorous 
verses. 


Illustrated by Feodor Rojankovsky 


dl JANNOT 
A French Rabbit 
/ ; . Mireille Marokvia 12/6 
3 Charming text and equally charming 
\ — pictures tell the story of Jannot, a black 
rabbit. and of his life in a French village. 


Mustrated by Artur Marokvia 


THE CHRISTMAS CHURCHMOUSE 
Elisabeth Wenning 12/6 


This is the delightful true story of “Silent Night,” one of the 
loveliest and best loved of all carols and of how it came to be 
written. 


Illustrated by Barbara Remington 


THE LITTLEST ANGEL 
Charles Tazewell 7/6 


More than a million Littlest Angel’s have found their way into 
the homes of English-speaking children. 


Illustrated by Kathleen Evans 












Send for our complete list of books for boys and girls 


WORLD’S WORK - KINGSWOOD - SURREY 
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Nepomuk of the River 
ROGER PILKINGTON 


In this latest adventure of the Branxome family, Peter, 
Jill and Michael explore the river Main in Germany and 
are led into a series of adventures which ends in an 
exciting river chase. Illustrated by Peter Edwards. 13s. 6d. 


The Diamond Feather 


or The Door in the Mountain 
CATHERINE ANTHONY CLARK 


Jon and Firelei, two orphans who live near a deserted 
mining town in Canada, have a strange adventure on 
Hallowe’en when they encounter the ‘Frozen Man.’ 

Line drawings by Clare Bice. 13s. 6d. 


Here Come the Bees 


ALICE E. GOUDEY 


This delightful book takes us into the world of the 
honey-bees and describes in detail their perfectly organised 
society. Illustrated by Garry Mackenzie. 12s. 6d. 


Janine 
ROBIN McKOWN 


A story told with great realism and humour of a seventeen 
year-old girl who lives in a remote mining village in 


France, where the Nazi occupation and privations of. 


war are still vividly remembered. 12s. 6d. 


Sketeo the Raven 
ROBERT AYRE 


The adventures of a raven who lives among the Indians 
on the West coast of Canada. All the enchantment of 
the fairy tale is in these wonderful legends which will 


delight readers of every age. Line drawings by Philip 
Surrey. 13s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN 
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No Roses for Harry! by Gene Zion and Margaret Bloy 
Graham. Harry the Dirty Dog is very unhappy about the 
rose-covered sweater he has been given and sets about losing 
it at once. Full colour illustrations on every page. 10s 6d 


The Golden One by Henry Treece, illustrated by William 
Stobbs. An exciting story, set against the siege of Con- 
stantinople in 1204, about two children who find refuge in 


Persia with the armies of Jenghiz Khan. 13s 6d 


Landslide ! by Véronique Day, illustrated by Brian Wild- 
smith. An original adventure story in which five children 
are trapped for eight days in a cottage on the mountains 
after a landslide. 10s 6d 


The Fifth Wheel by Moshe Shamir. A hilarious novel for 
children by a well-known young Israeli author, telling of 
18-year-old Kolbo’s adventures as he drives a new tractor 
from the port of Haifa home to his kibbutz. 9s 6d 
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Out of This World | 
Out of this World II 


Edited by Amabel Williams-Ellis and Mably Owen 


Here are two exciting, carefully planned anthologies of science- 
fiction stories by well-known authors who really do succeed in 
taking their readers “out of this world.” 


“A collection of imaginative and creative writing which will 
appeal to the more lively of our older children.” Funior Bookshelf 


each 12s 6d 
for Younger Children 


Friction all Around 
Sounds all Around 


Water all Around - Air all Around 
Tillie S. Pine and Foseph Levine 
Three lively first science books to make children think about 
these phenomena of everyday life, and to answer their questions. 
The easy experiments included in the text are fun to do, and 
the books are gaily and clearly illustrated by Bernice Myers. 
each 7s 6d 


BLACKIE 














COLLINS 





NOVELS 


To Tame a Sister 
GILLIAN AVERY 


A superb new Victorian adventure 
from the author of The Warden’s 
Niece, Trespassers at Charicote, 
etc. 12s 6d 


February’s Road 
JOHN VERNEY 


‘The best children’s novel of ihe 
year.” SIRIOL HUGH-JONES. 10s 6d 


Karensgaard 

NAOMI MITCHISON 

The story of a Danish farm from 
earliest times to the present day. 
‘Brilliant and persuasive writer.’ 
SPHERE. Illustrated. 12s 6d 


Just Like Jennings 
ANTHONY EUCKERIDGE 


That irrepressible schoolboy in 
trouble again. 7s 6d 


The Singing Strings 
DOROTHY CLEWES 


A mystery adventure featur.ng the 
unshakab.e Hadley children. 10s 6d 





GENERAL 





An Introduction to 

the House of Commons 
ROBERT RHODES JAMES 

A most readable and thorough 
account of exactly what gces on in 
the House of Commons. ‘A 
gorgeous book.’ NOEL STREATFFILD. 
Illustrated with photographs. 12s 6d 


The World’s 
Great Religions 
A special de luxe edit:on with 


more than 200 superb colour 
photographs. 30s 





BEGINNER BOOKS 





‘Gleefully I greet Beginner books ; they put cheer instead of chore 


into this important step in child education.’ JOHN 0’ LONDON’S 


Here at last are the books the just-beginning-to-readers can read and enjoy 
all by themselves. The first six books include two by the world-famous 
Dr. Seuss. Each book is illustrated throughout in three colours and costs 


8s 6d. With Harvill 
The Cat in the Hat 


The Cat in the Hat Comes Back 


A Fly Went By 


A Big Ball of String 
Sam and the Firefly 
The Big Jump & Other Stories 
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SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 


The Pony Express 


The full story, specially written for 
children, of one of the great true stories 
of the American West: the story of 
America’s finest riders and ponies carrying mail to 
isolated California across 2,000 miles of some of the 
most rugged country on the continent. Of particular 
interest to young riders, the book is the only one on 
the ‘Pony’ available in Britain, as far as we know. 
Illustrated. 13s, 6d. net 





ROMILA THAPAR 


Indian Tales 


Tales fantastic, exciting, tender: lovingly 
told — and beautifully illustrated by 
ABU, Observer cartoonist and, like the 





authoress, an Indian. JOHN 0’ LONDON’S: ‘...a charm- 
ing mixed bag . . . delightfully illustrated.’ BRITISH 
BOOK NEWS: ‘an excellent collection...” 12s. 6d. net 


DON HERBERT 
Experiments for 
i= Young Scientists 


NEW SCIENTIST: ‘Clarity is . . . the keynote. The 
diagrams are bold and dramatic, the descriptions are 
foolproof and proper danger warnings are given . 

The range is remarkable . . . The book is a gold-mine.’ 
The experiments, with easily-obtained materials, are 
in chemistry, biology, physics, geology and borderline 
subjects. 15s. net 








G. BELL & SONS LTD., 6 PORTUGAL ST., LONDON, W.C.2 


























ASKEWS OF PRESTON 


The firm whose reputation stands second 
to none as suppliers of library books for young 
people of all ages 





Large and varied selection. Immense 
stocks, spacious showrooms. Inspection 
cordially invited 





JAMES ASKEW & SON, LTD. 
CORPORATION ST. — PRESTON 
Telephone 5049 








Welcome Guests from Norway 


SUMMER ADVENTURE 

FINN HAVREVOLD 

Shipwreck on a “desert” island, even if it 
is only off-shore, makes Tine Tron think 
neither her holiday nor Jan quite so dull as 
she imagined. By the author of Maren’s 
Little Owl which “well deserves (the Damm 
Prize) for its humour and imagination.”— 
Times Literary Supplement. Illus. 12s 6d 


BEAUTY QUEEN 

HANNEBO HOLM 

Recounts with humour and insight how 
Astrid from her jewellery counter in an Oslo 
store won the “Miss Norway” contest and 
realised her dream of entering the fabulous 
world of Hollywood . . . which does not 
quite match her expectations. 12s 6d 
Both books translated by Patricia Crampton 


ABELARD-SCHUMAN LIMITED 
Abelard House - 8 King Street - London - wc2 
























THE 
SECRET 
LANGUAGE 


URSULA NORDSTROM'S school-story-with-a-difference. Victoria is only 
eight, and her first day at boarding school reduces her to tears. Soon, however, 
she is accepted, and there is no time to be homesick. A small girls’ book, full of 
warmth, reality and humour. (7 to 10 years) ///ustrated by Mary Chalmers, 10s 6d 








ST GEORGE AND THE DRAGON 


DIANA JOHN. A gay presentation of this traditional Mummers’ Play, a picture 
book in bold colour with rhyming text and suggestions for production and 
costume. (10 years upwards) 12s 6d 





THE STORY OF MRS PANKHURST 


JOSEPHINE KAMM traces in this Story Biography the life 
of Emmeline Pankhurst and her fight for women’s right to 
vote. (12 years upwards) /Ji/iustrated by Faith Jaques, 12s 6d 








ANDREW THE LION FARMER 


DONALD HALL'S delightful nonsense story, with Ann Reason's stylish 
drawings in coiour, about a small boy who grows lions in plant pots and feeds 
them on lollipops. (4 to 6 years) 10s 6d 




















two new books 


from ULP 


an addition 
to our 
outstanding 
series of 
prizewinning 
books from 
other lands 





Winner of the Norwegian State Prize 


THE ROAD 
TO AGRA 


AIMEE SOMMERFELT 


This is the story of Lalu, an Indian boy of 13, and his 
sister Maya, aged 7, who walk more than 300 miles 
through jungles and over plains to Agra, where they hope 
the hospital will be able to save Maya’s sight. Kathleen 
Fidler said ‘An enchanting book, beautiful in _ its 
simplicity ‘and realism.’ published 12/6 net 


an addition to ‘The Discovery Reference Books’ 


DISCOVERING 
THE BIBLE 


DAVID SCOTT DANIELL and the 
REVEREND PROFESSOR G. W. H. LAMPE 


A fascinating account of how the Bible we know today 
reached its present form. The seven stories in Part I 
are based on fact or ancient tradition ; Part II includes 
information on the contents of the various books of the 
Bible, an account of how they have come down to us 
and a brief history of English translations. Illustrated. 

9/6 net 


University of London Press Ltd 




















New from Mowbrays 
1961 


Journey for Jemima _ cwenvotyn sowers 


Another exciting adventure story by the author of The Lost Dragon of Wessex. 
It tells of the eighteen-year-old Jemima and a young painter and their 
thrilling escapades with the Red Indians at the time of the British-French 
wars in America. Large Crown 8vo. 12 years plus. 188 pages, Cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Ten Days Till Harvest ELSIE BALL 


An exciting adventure story of Old Testament days, which brings to life the 
days of the prophets. The author’s characters and plot are convincing, her 
geography and biblical scholarship accurate. Illustrated by Kurt Werth. 
Large Crown 8vo. 8 years plus, 128 pages, Cloth, 8s. 6d. 


Dunkel A gain P. M. DUGDALE 


Further adventures of Dunkel the Dachshund. The Circus—Winter Sports 
—The Garden Party—The Variety Show—Dunkel’s Budgerigar. Illustrated 
by Nan fanvrin. Large Crown 8vo. 7 years plus, 64 pages, Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The Return of Puss-in-Boots 


And other stories VERONICA JESSON 


Another delightful volume of modern fairy tales. In the first long story 
Puss-in-Boots comes back to the present day and conducts two children to 
Fairyland. New Fairy Tale Series No. 5. Illustrated by Fennifer Miles. 
Crown 8vo. 7 years plus, 112 pages, Cloth, 8s. 6d. 


Deck the Stable IVY EASTWICK 


A Christmas Eve story in rhyme and pictures. Children and animals each 
bring their gift to prepare the stable, and the Nativity becomes present-day 
to them. A main feature is the beautiful illustrations in colour on every page 
by Nora Unwin. Crown 4to. For the very young, 28 pages, Cloth, 8s. 6d. 


The Christmas Angel JOAN GALE THOMAS 


A new “Gale Thomas” with the usual charming blend of verses and pictures 
for the very young. Fully illustrated in colour. 
Foolscap 4to. 24 pages, Laminated boards, 4s. 


A. R. MOWBRAY & CO. LTD. 
28 MARGARET STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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The 
NEW 
encyclopaedia 
for all at school 


and all who have 
to answer questions 











CONTENTS INCLUDE: Aircraft, Arts, 

Astronomy, Cars, Coins, English Language, 

Famous People, Fishing, Geography, History, 

Mathematics, Music, Natural History, Radio, 

Rockets, Science, Ships, Sport, Stamps, T.V., 
Trains 











Junior 


Pears Encyclopaedia 


is edited by Edward Blishen 
contains hundreds of illustrations, 
more than 600 pages, and costs 15/- 








PELHAM BOOKS, 26 BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C.1 
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Illustration by V. G. Ambrus from Master of the Elephants 
(O.U.P.) 


Creation of a Picture Book « 
by EDWARD ARDIZZONE 


am not an expert. I am a man with a family 
who has made up stories for his children. For 
the past thirty-four years I have been a practising 
artist during which time I have painted many 
hundreds of pictures, illustrated over eighty books 
by various authors, written and illustrated ten of my 


* Reprinted by permission from Top of the News, U.S.A., and 
the Author. 
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own books, taught at the Royal College of Art in 
London and done many other things. After so long 
a time, it is inevitable that one should have developed 
some ideas about one’s craft. 

The story of Little Tim and the Brave Sea Captain, 
the first of the Tim books, was invented twenty-four 
years ago. It did not spring ready-made to the mind, 
but started as a rather brief little tale made up on the 
spur of the moment to amuse my children. Luckily, 
it did amuse them ; so it was told again the next day 
and then the day after that and so on, and each time 
it was told again it grew somewhat in the telling until 
I finally found I had a story which.I felt was worth 
illustrating and sending to the publisher. 

Now this process of telling and retelling until it 
grows into something worth while has two major 
advantages. The first is that the script will inevitably 
be cast in a mould which is easily read aloud; and this 
is important, because the poor parents may well have 
to read the story over and over again. Secondly, and 
probably more important, the children will often make 
their own suggestions. They will add those wonderful 
inconsequential details which only children can think 
of and which, if incorporated in a tale, so greatly 
enrich the narrative. 

When it comes to making the drawings for one’s 
tale and writing down the tale to match the drawings, 
then a number of special problems arise, problems 
which are peculiar to the production of picture books. 
In picture books the drawings, of course, are as 
important as, or more important than, the text. The 
text has to be short, not more than two thousand words. 
In fact, the text can only give bones to the story. The 
pictures, on the other hand, must do more than just 
illustrate the story. They must elaborate it. 
Characters have to be created pictorially because there 
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is no space to do so verbally in the text. Besides the 
settings and characters, the subtleties of mood and 
moment have to be suggested. 

Now this is where the old convention of the balloon 
coming out of a character’s mouth, with writing in 
the balloon, can be invaluable. Take a passage like 
this from Tim to the Rescue. The situation so far is 
that Ginger, who has anointed his hair with the Mate’s 
hair restorer and whose hair is growing alarmingly, 
comes up before the ship’s barber to have his hair cut 
for the umpteenth time. In the drawing, there is poor 
mop-headed Ginger with the tears streaming down 
his face, the barber with his scissors and the Bosun. 
The text reads as follows : “Seaman Bloggs, the ship’s 
barber, said he was sick and tired of it, that his fingers 
were worn to the bone and that he ought to have extra 
pay.” But in the drawing, a balloon comes out of 
Bloggs’ mouth in which is written, “Blimey, Mr. 
Bosun. I just can’t, my thumb aches simply ’orrible.” 
While out of the Bosun’s mouth comes another balloon 
in which is written, “Mutiny, eh Bloggs!” 

You will see at once that what is said in the balloon 
pinpoints the characters of Bloggs and the Bosun for 
us, as well as describing the tension in the ship due 
to the deplorable growth of Ginger’s hair. This 
would take a page or more of text to describe, and in 
picture books, with only sixty words to a page, there 
is not the room to spare. Balloons, however, must be 
used sparingly; otherwise, one’s book might take on 
the character of a strip cartoon, which would be sad 
indeed. 

Now to make drawings which tell a story cleariy 
and in which characters are portrayed convincingly 
and subtleties of mood conveyed is difficult. It 
demands some professional ability, more ability even 
than the writing of the text. There is an idea that 
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the work of an amateur or inexperienced artist is 
suitable for books for little children, provided they 
have a certain spurious brightness of colour. Though 
there may be exceptions, I think this idea a bad one. 
Little children should have the best possible pictures 
to look at, and I think, too, that good or bright colour 
alone is not sufficient to make a good picture. Drawing 
is of paramount importance. The well-known picture 
book classics by Kate Greenaway, Randolph Caldecott, 
Beatrix Potter, William Nicholson and, nearer our 
own time, Jean de Brunhoff, are all impeccably drawn. 

Writing the text for a picture book also has its 
particular difficulties, the main one being that the 
tale has to be told in so few words, yet must read 
aloud easily and sound well when read. Another 
difficulty is that at the turn of each page, and one 
rarely has more than one hundred and twenty words 
between the turns, the text must end with a natural 
break, a note of interrogation or suspense. With rare 
exceptions, the professional writer who is no artist 
finds this extremely difficult, if not impossible, to do. 
Not being visually minded, he cannot leave out 
enough ; he must elaborate ; he cannot visualize how 
the picture will tell the story. And, this, I think, is 
why the best picture books have been created by artists 
who have written their own text. It is a one-man job. 

In what I have said I seem to have suggested that 
a good picture book should contain certain elements 
which can be defined and enumerated. Yet if 
somebody asked what made a good picture book, I 
would be hard put to say. Some genius might easily 
come along and break all the rules and produce a 
work of enduring delight. All the same, I feel sure 
that there is a basic quality or virtue common to all 
the finest work and, rather hesitatingly, I suggest it 
may be the quality of enjoyment. The author-artist 
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must enjoy the act of creating his book. It must be 
fun for him and he must believe in it. Or rather, he 
must create a world in which, in spite of all sorts of 
improbabilities, from an adult point of view, he can 
believe in one part of himself, the childish part. 

Characters in the books must also have life. Tim, 
or Ginger, who is not very clever and rather jealous; 
the disgruntled Bloggs, or the respectable Mrs. 
Smawley must all act their parts and never act out of 
character. This is particularly so in the drawings. 
One must be able to believe in them. 

To repeat what I have said, the author must enjoy 
creating this book and must believe in it. Put another 
way, one might say that, for the childish part of him, 
the story must be both possible and true, and, of course, 
in its childish framework it must have its own formal 
logic. You will notice in the splendid Kingdom of 
Babar the Elephant, how all the animals act quite 
logically in the given framework. Then, I think, the 
story might have that enduring appeal which makes 
it a classic. It will be a story that may well appeal 
to the childish element in the adult, as well as to the 
child. 

However, let’s take this question of the author’s 
enjoyment of his work somewhat further and say the 
following, which sounds something of a paradox : The 
author-artist does not primarily create his books for 
children, but rather to amuse that childish part of 
himself. If this is so, and he may not always admit 
it, he will never be in danger of committing that 
cardinal error of writing and drawing down to 
children. Instead, he will be writing up to himself. 
I am sure we are all agreed that this question of 
writing up or down for children is of the greatest 
importance. Little children love all books. They 
have no taste, and rightly so, and, of course, will read 
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and look at anything with pleasure. All the more 
reason, therefore, that we should give them the best. 

But what is the best, what sort of books should be 
given to children, what kinds of subject dealt with? 
I don’t know, nor have I the courage nor the 
knowledge to discuss the subject. This is surely 
the province of the educationalist and the child 
psychologist. All the same, I will be brave enough 
to say that I think we are possibly inclined, in a child’s 
reading, to shelter him too much from the harder facts 
of life. Sorrow, failure, poverty and, possibly even 
death, if handled poetically, can surely all be 
introduced without hurt. After all, books for 
children are in a sense an introduction to the life that 
lies ahead of them. If no hint of the hard world 
comes into these books, then I am not sure that we are 
playing fair. In this respect, I think the old nursery 
rhymes are splendid. ‘Their fine jingling rhymes, 
their words, sometimes cruel and sometimes gay and 
often meaningless to fit the jingle, are never 
sentimental. ‘Chey seem to express a sort of racial 
experience which is the very stuff of life itself. Then 
again, take the beautiful stories of a writer like Hans 
Andersen. What a wonderful introduction they are 
to the poetry of the emotions, with the implication 
that children can enjoy sadness and the pleasure of 
tears at some sad tale as well as grownups. 

Now in all this I may be wrong. But what I do 
find, when I read to children, and what indeed I can 
be sure of, is that children, particularly little children, 
love the sounds of words for their own sake, which is 
why they so often love listening to verse. One should, 
therefore, be choosy as to the quality of the verse and 
prose one gives them. The prose in particular should 
not only be simple and lucid but should have a poetic 
cadence which will appeal to the ear. Long and 
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difficult words can be used as long as they are 
explained as the text unfolds. Notice how cunningly 
Beatrix Potter does this. Children, in fact, love 
strange words, and I don’t think it matters much if 
at first they don’t understand them. 

I am often asked why the Tim books are about the 
sea and not about animals or fairies or other possibly 
more suitable themes. The answer, of course, is they 
are what they are because of the kind of artist I 
am. An artist’s work is not really divisible into 
compartments. I like drawing people and creating 
characters visually and therefore the Tim books are 
primarily about people. ‘They are about the sea 
because where else can one find a more splendid 
gallery of characters than on the little ships that sail 
around our coasts? 

The scenes in the books are, to a great extent, drawn 
from old half-forgotten memories of past experiences. 
Not that I have suffered shipwreck or collision or fire 
at sea or any such adventures ; but I made, as a child, 
the long sea voyage from China to England and have 
been at sea much since then and seen a gale or two. 
Now, for me, these old half-forgotten memories are 
far the best to work from. ‘Time has removed the 
inessentials, while nostalgia has given them a 
poignancy which no close nor too well remembered 
thing can have. For instance, Tim’s house by the sea 
was one we stayed in long ago. The beach that ran 
in front of it and stretched away as far as the eye 
could see we knew in all weathers. I dare-say that 
the imperfections of memory and nostalgia have 
caused me to make this house with its odd balcony and 
the beach with its steep pebble bank and wooden 
grayness look more romantic in my drawings than they 
really are. But what of that! Surely for the purpose 
of illustration they are better for it. 
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The little ships that are pictured so often in the 
Tim books are based on very old memories indeed. 
I used to play on them as a child before the 1914 war. 
In those days we lived in Ipswich, a small seaport 
town on the east coast of England. It was a rough, 
tough, and lively little town and no bad place for boys 
to be in. Being a seaport town, there were the docks, 
and the docks were always full of a variety of craft — 
small coastal steamers carrying grain or china in their 
holds: Dutch boats, with their high bows and sterns, 
which sailed across the North Sea from Rotterdam 
and Antwerp, and barges with their great red sails. 
These barges carried cargo from port to port along 
the coast. 

My cousin Arthur and I would play truant and 
spend many happy hours on these docks. The sailors 
were kindly men and we were given free run of their 
craft. The decks and the rigging were ours to play 
on, and we were allowed to explore both engine room 
and hold. The mates and bosuns and ordinary seaman, 
I knew them all. Changed they may be in my 
drawings. All the same, when I look over London 
Bridge and see the ships lying in the Pool of London 
below, they look little different from those of nearly 
fifty years ago and the men seem little different, too, 
from the men I used to know. 

I have, in the course of years, illustrated many books 
by various authors, and many of these books have been 
for children. Illustrating other people’s books is never 
quite as easy or so pleasant as illustrating one’s own. 
If one has no feeling for a book, neither for its 
language nor imagery, then the task can be a difficult 
and weary one. As a professional, to get a book like 
this is all in the day’s work and no excuse for making 
bad drawings, though I fear it sometimes leads to 
indifferent ones. On the other hand, when it comes 
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to illustrating for a fine and poetic writer, then it is 
a different matter. To illustrate Walter de la Mare’s 
Peacock Pie was sheer delight, and sheer delight it 
was, too, to illustrate the poems and prose of such 
writers as James Reeves and Eleanor Farjeon. 


In all these books, the very sound of the words is 
evocative of pretty pictures. It is as if the poems or 
stories take charge and illustrate themselves and one’s 
pen is only a medium for their self expression. In 
truth, I have found that all works by good authors, 
especially poetic ones, have this in common, whether 
they were written in prose or verse. That is, that the 
meaning of the words, plus the sound of the words, 
always produce a precise visual image. ‘There is no 
ambiguity about them, and therefore the illustrator’s 
task is made an easy one. For example, let’s take 
the first verse of Walter de la Mare’s “Song of 
Enchantment” : 

A song of enchantment I sang me there 
In a green green wood by waters fair 
Just as the words came up to me 

I sang it under the wildwood tree. 


Or take this poem of James Reeve’s called “The 
Street Musician” : 


With plaintive fluting, sad and slow 
The old man by the woodside stands. 

Who would have thought such note could flow 
From such cracked lips and withered hands? 


On shivering legs he stoops and sways, 
And not a passer stops to hark ; 

No penny cheers him as he plays ; 
About his feet the mongrels bark. 


But piping through the bitter weather, 
He lets the world go on its way. 
Old piper! Let us go together, 
And I will sing and you shall play. 
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Now what more can an illustrator want than to have 
such verse to illustrate! The work of creation is done 
for him; and all that remains for him is to make the 
drawings, and that is the easiest part of his task. 


Before I finish, I would like to mention one book 
which is not strictly a children’s book and which is 
by the author of some of the greatest prose ever 
written in the English language. The book is The 
Pilgrim’s Progress, and I cannot resist including a 
short passage from the opening page: “I dreamed, 
and behold I saw a man clothed in rags, standing in 
a certain place, with his face from his own house, a 
book in his hand, and a great burden upon his back. 
I looked, and saw him open the book, and read 
therein; and as he read, he wept and trembled; and 
not being able longer to contain, he brake out with 
a lamentable cry, saying, ‘What shall I do?” 

This is noble language, but to me the genius of 
Bunyan is shown in the phrase, “with his face from 
his own house.” ‘This phrase instantly visualizes the 
scene for us. Christian has his back to his house. The 
house is obviously visible but must be someway off on 
the edge of a distant town, and the town itself must 
be surrounded by a flat, sad and somewhat open 
landscape. 


I illustrated the wonderful book about twelve years 
ago. But, for twenty years before that, it had been 
my ambition to do so. In fact, my first acquaintance 
with it came earlier still. I was a schoolboy when I 
was given a tiny pocket edition illustrated with many 
thumbnail engravings which delighted me. On 
looking back, I think it was this book, and particularly 
these little engravings, which started me off on my 
career. In a way, it crystallised in me the desire to 
become an illustrator and a painter. 
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It was many years before I could achieve this. I 
had to earn my living in various jobs in the city of 
London until I was twenty-six and it was only then 
that I could break away. Of course, this long period 
of office work had its influence. It meant that I had 
little art school training. It also meant that I turned 
to the more exacting medium of water colour, since 
oils took too long, and also, of course, to the graphic 
arts. If I had not had this long period as a clerk, I 
might have been, for better or for worse, a very 
different sort of painter. Therefore, I have no regrets. 

To conclude, let me return, for a moment, to my 
own children’s books. They were, of course, primarily 
written and illustrated to amuse the children, and I 
hope that the poor grownups who have read them 
over and over again do not find them too irksome. 
But, all the same, they were still written largely to 
amuse that childish part of myself. I am afraid this 
is an awful confession to make, but, alas, | am not 
only incorrigible, but also unrepentant and so will go 
on concocting new works merely for the fun of it. 





Illustration by J. Kiddell-Monroe from Chinese Myths and Fantasies 
(O.U.P.) 














The New Books 


PICTURE BOOKS 


BEMELMANS, L. Madeline and the Gypsies. Illus. by 
the author. 56 pp. 12 X 6 boards . Deutsch 15/- 


The fourth of the Madeline books has all the excellences 
of its predecessors. - The scene is new (for Madeline and 
Pepito have joined the gypsies and taken the road) and 
there are enchanting glimpses of Fontainebleau, Chartres, 
Mont-saint-Michel, Carcassonne and other places as well as 
a lovely end-paper of the Pont d’Avignon which should set 
the reader singing. The fairground too is admirable material 
for Bemelmans’ exuberant art. The verse is as bad as ever 
— but who would wish for neatly turned couplets? There 
is no one like Bemelmans, and certainly no one else would 
get away with such a deliciously improper story. 


Mayne, W. The Glass Ball. Illus. by J. Duchesne 
64 pp. 10 X 74 , ‘ P Hamilton 12/6 


It might have seemed a publisher’s gimmick to get Mr. 
Mayne to do a picture book, for how could this master of 
significant detail keep himself within these narrow conventions? 
However this is no gimmick. Mr. Mayne has moulded the 
picture-book to his own will, and made of it something entirely 
original and entirely satisfying. If only the drawings, good 
in their way, were a little more dynamic, this would have been 
an out-and-out winner. 

Niko and Max, waiting in their best clothes for the visit 
of a V.I.P. to their Aegean island, find a glass ball in the sea. 
They take it to the monastery on top of the island and play 
with it. It rolls away and they follow it on its journey to 
the base of the hill where it returns to the sea. That is just 
about all ; a story in fact which only Mayne would have 
thought of writing, and told with all his uncanny mastery 
and his burning passion for important trivialities. 

Miss Duchesne is a talented young artist who has captured 
the ordinariness of the story but somehow missed — heaven 
knows it was elusive enough — the magical undertones. Every 
detail of the book has been designed with great skill. 












































WARNE’S 
NEW BOOKS 
FOR CHILDREN 





The Unicorn who Wanted to be Seen 


Beautifully illustrated by Christine Price, this is a most charming story 
for 7-8 year olds by Lotte Hahn. An old man who thought himself 
too old for work is inspired by the vision of the unicorn to create 
his masterpiece. 8s. 6d. net 


Bru—the Brown Bear 


Inga Borg has already made a reputation for herself for her outstand- 
ing picture books set in the far north of Sweden. Sure to delight young 
children, this book shows the young Bru from the time he is born to the 
day when he is a proud and strong fully grown bear. 9s. 6d. net 


Biggity Bantam 
Vividly the farm of T. L. McCready comes to life in this amusing story 


of a small boastful rooster who upsets everybody including the animals 
who get in his way. 8s. 6d. net 


Adventures of a Beagle 


As in the above book, the farm is charmingly portrayed by Tasha 
Tudor's illustrations. This time the story tells the adventures of a new 
arrival, the lovable rascal who is a Beagle pup. 8s. 6d. net 


The Boy and the Mountain 


Ella Monckton's story of a little boy who had to learn to solve his own 
problems when he wanted to climb the great mountain. Clifford 
Webb's illustrations help to make this a perfect gift book for the 
6-8 year olds. 7s. 6d. net 


Bobo and the Crocodile 


Nova Rock's little story of the small boy who had an unexpected 
adventure in the plantation. Mary Brook's illustrations are full of 
humour and bright colours. 7s. 6d. net 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO. LTD. 
| BEDFORD COURT - LONDON - W.C2 
































Various Specs 


JANET McNEILL. More advent- 
ures of Specs McCann and his 
friend Curly. In spite of his 
efforts something absurd is always 
happening to Specs. With draw- 
ings by Rowel Friers. 12/6 


Henrietta 
in Love 


AARON JUDAH. Poor Henrietta 
Hen was very lonely in the Bird 
Sanctuary until one day Solomon 
the cockerel marched in. With 
drawings by Sheila Hawkins. 9/6 


Your Book of 
Basketball 


B. JAGGER. A complete guide to 
all aspects of the game. With 12 
pages of photographs and many 
diagrams. 10/6 


Faber & Faber Ltd., 24 Russell Square, W.C.i 
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Algernon 


CHARLOTTE HOUGH 


Algernon was a donkey who 
was always hurt when he heard 





people call each other “you silly 
donkey.” He set out to learn as much 
as possible so that he could show people 
“how wrong they were. With drawings in colour 
by the author. 


9/6 


The House 
Next Door 


CAROL ODELL. Belinda was 
very cross when they started to 
build next door to her house, but 
gradually the noises grew so that 
she had to become interested. With 
drawings by Leslie Wood. 9/6 


Rowdy House 


JEAN WARE. A happy family 
story which is also a sympathetic 
account of a girl growing up and 
experiencing the problems of early 
adolescence. 13/6 


Your Book of 
Coin Collecting 


PETER ALAN RAYNER. A 
guide to the formation of a col- 
lection. “A beginner would do well 
to read Mr. Rayner’s little book 
before he buys his first coin.”— 
TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. Fully 
illustrated. 9/6 
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FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN 
Gopvenx, R. St. Jerome and the Lion. Illus. by J. 
Primrose. 30 pp. 9} X 63 ‘ Macmillan 8 6 


Do many children, or adults, 1 wonder, still read Beasts 
and Saints, that exquisite shaft of light on the Dark Ages? 
Miss Waddell’s book has already given lan Serraillier material 
for several poems. Now Rumer Godden has gone to the same 
source for a congenial theme. Let it be acknowledged at once 
that the best things in the poem come from the original, like 
Jerome’s appeal to the monks, when the lion is under suspicion 
of ass-eating, not to “nag at him and make him wretched !” 
What Miss Godden has added is subtle rhythm, local colour 
of a pleasant kind, and an occasional neat phrase. Not in 
fact as good as we might have hoped for from this distinguished 
writer, St. Jerome and the Lion is a competent narrative. 

The decorations are not altogether happy. Miss 
Primrose’s free drawings of lion, donkey and camel are 
uncomfortably accompanied by formally florid capitals 
presumably intended to give a mediaeval-manuscript impression. 


Hooper, M. The Genie in the Marmite Pot. Illus. 


by 


P. Fortnum. 144 pp. 8 X 53 . Faber 13/6 

This is an amusing and lively piece of work that gently 
and unobtrusively points a moral. Jane finds a Genie which 
she keeps hidden in a marmite pot, while in between times 
he grants her every wish. It is soon obvious, however, that 
to have all one’s desires is not as pleasant as one would at 
first imagine. ‘The basic theme is perhaps not very original 
but the author brings some new thought and imagination to 
bear upon it, particularly at the beginning, and although she 
allows the material to slide into older, well used channels 
towards the end, the story still retains its fresh appeal though 
it is not always true to life. The incidents and behaviour 
of ordinary everyday life tend to become exaggerated and as 
fantastic as the fantasy itself, thus stealing some of its thunder. 
The vigour and liveliness of the book, however, for the most 
part, hide and camouflage the exaggerations and carry the 
story persuasively and forcefully along. The illustrations by 
Peggy Fortnum are admirably suited to the work of fantasy, 
sweeping fact and fantasy into their lines to compose an 
entertaining and lively whole. 
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Jarman, |. L. A Picture History of Italy. Illus. by 
C. Hutton. 62 pp. 11 X 83 : : O.U.P. 12/6 


As in all the previous volumes in this series text and 
pictures are a satisfying collaboration with Clarke Hutton’s 
virile drawing and sparkling colour. Italy is portrayed from 
its very beginnings, through the Roman domination and the 
Empire’s fall to the Huns and Vandals. The Crusades, the 
City States, the Renaissance, subjection to foreign rule, the 
Risorgimento and Unification ; all are surveyed and the reader 
is brought to modern times and the country’s great industrial 
development of post war years. An excellent pictorial 
introduction to its subject. 


Rage, G. Mary Plain, V.1.P. Illus. by I. Williamson 
130 pp. 74 X 54 : , Routledge 7/6 


The eke } of Mary Plain the Bear is an attractive one 
to children, serene and happy in its own little fantasy, closely 
and securely linked to the everyday world. There is all the 
small detail here that children like and the antics of the bear 
must strike a sympathetic note with young readers and enlist 
their imaginative participation. But one reviewer at least is 
tired of Mary Plain’s conceit. It pervades the whole book, 
and whilst a little of the vanity common to most children is 
permissible, this extended, exaggerated and uncontrolled fault 
is too dominant a theme to be acceptable. It palls very quickly 
and strikes an embarrassing note as it smothers the rest of a 
quite attractive story. 


FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 


ALLEN, E. Lorenzo the Magnificent. Illus. by D. 
Knight. 184 pp. 8 X 54 ‘ ‘ Faber 15/- 





The political ramifications and the tortuous intrigue of 
fifteenth century Florence have taxed the expository powers 
of many a professional historian more than once and any 
attempt to provide for young readers an intelligible account 
of Lorenzo dei Medici must have seemed a more than 
challenging undertaking. There is a strong doubt whether 
Mr. Allen succeeds in providing a clear picture of the political 
and social background for his story and indeed it would have 
been an achievement of sheer genius to have done so within 
so short a space as the book allows. The author’s method has 
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been to concentrate on Lorenzo as boy, young man and ruler 
of Florence in succession to his father, Piero, and to give 
the reader some insight into his character and ability. Even 
so, one is conscious of perusing a jigsaw from which some 
interesting if not vital pieces are missing. Inevitably one is 
tantalised with the intrusion of figures germain to the story 
who deserve a book to themselves, the artists and sculptors 
and poets who thrived under the patronage of Lorenzo as 
others thrived under the care of his contemporaries. Yet, 
perhaps, Mr. Allen succeeds in the aim intimated in his title; 
the air of “magnificence” is undoubtedly abroad throughout 
the book, amply aided by the illustrations albeit modified 
by black and white. It is a great pity that there is not a 
stronger feeling of continuity in this biographical sketch. 


Asuton, A. The Mark of Safety. lus. by 1. Armour- 

Chelu. 152 pp. 8 X 5 ; Epworth Press 10/6 
The author tells the story here of Samuel Plimsoll and 
the Plimsoll Line, but does not differentiate for us between 
fact and fiction. The story is a very interesting one, brought 
into relief by its context of sailors and shipowners of the time. 
These last are for the most part, presumably, figments of an 
author’s imagination being involved in too careful and neat 
an arrangement of circumstances and events for real life. 
The wrapping surrounding the true facts is colourful and 
inviting, the facts themselves interesting and informative, but 
one merges into the other and without explanation could 
mislead and confuse a young reader. The writing is 
commonplace but the author is able to handle facts with 
dexterity and marshal them in an interesting fashion, There 

is plenty of human interest without sentimentality. 


Avery, G. To Tame a Sister. Illus. by J. Verney 
256 pp. 7} X 5 ; 7 : ; Collins 12/6 

In her new book Gillian Avery has left the Smith family 
circle and the milieu of Oxford for a stately home and the 
Harding children. She has not (I wonder if she is wise in 
this) jettisoned the Reverend Francis Gabriel Copplestone. 
Am I alone in thinking that this eight-foot-high clergyman 
is a bore as well as certifiable ? 

This is really the story of Margaret Harding, who goes 
with her younger brothers to spend a wet summer in the home 
of a Victorian sob-writer. Margaret is well drawn, a fussy 
child with social and artistic aspirations, but she is perhaps 
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insufficiently sympathetic to make a heroine. Her brothers 
are too much alike to hold the interest. ‘he house-party 
background and the minor characters are sketched briskly in 
a slick journalistic way. The book is thoroughly readable, but 
there is little of the fresh charm which made Miss Avery’s 
first book a possible candidate for Carnegie Medal honours. 


BoucHer, A. The Greenland Farers. Illus. by T. 
Patten. 182 pp. 8 X 5 : ; Constable 12/6 


There is a drawback to sequels which are not just further 
adventures of the same characters but parts of a long 
continuous narrative. The story must inevitably be held up 
while the author puts new readers in the picture, and there 
can be only an interim conclusion to each book, The Greenland 
Farers has neither beginning nor end. The middle is 
magnificent. 

Readers of The Path of the Raven will remember how 
brilliantly Alan Boucher had recaptured the mood and setting 
of the Icelandic Sagas and had added psychological subtleties 
of his own. In the new book Halli has evaded the judgment 
of the law by a quibble and has joined Thorfinn Karlsefni’s 
expedition to Greenland. But 

“A man may flee dooms 

but the past will not desert him ; 

he may win new worlds, 

and find only his fate” 
and Halli’s fate follows him to the frozen wastes of western 
Greenland where an evil chance (or was it witchcraft?) makes 
him the cause of his friend Grim’s death. The book closes 
with the departure of the doom-laden fleet for Wineland. 

Scholarship, understanding and a hard poetry inform these 
strange stories of the remote past. With only a few lapses 
Mr. Boucher has found a firm timelessness for the dialogue. 
His land and seascapes are beautifully done. He has sketched 
boldly the portraits of lesser characters without distracting 
attention from the complex characters of his principals. 
Moreover he has not chosen to explain too much. The wonder 
and magic of remote times and of a strange society are woven 
inextricably into the pattern of this violent troubled story. 


Browin, F. W. Looking for Orlando. Illus. by V. G. 
Ambrus. 157 pp. 8% X 54 : . O.U.P. 10/6 





After the exciting true-life stories of Harriet Tubman 
a year or two ago this fictional tale of the Underground 
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Railroad is just a little tame. It has nevertheless a quiet 
charm deriving from the Quaker setting. 


Sam Chase, a very simple lad from the South, comes to 
stay with his Quaker kinsmen in Pennsylvania. They are 
ardent abolitionists, he is a half-baked supporter of slavery. 
When he meets Orlando, a slave on the run, his prejudices 
go by the board and he becomes an enthusiastic worker on 
the Underground Railroad. His sudden conversion is not 
unconvincing, because he is that kind of chap, but for that 
reason it is difficult to become greatly interested in him. He 
is not big enough to be the hero of the story. As for poor 
Orlando he spends the greater part of the story in hiding and 
doesn’t have a chance to develop a character. It is the Quaker 
folk who make the book, and they are drawn sharply and 
well. 


This is a good workmanlike story, made to look better 
than it is by the Oxford treatment and by the admirable 
illustrations. 


Bruckner, K. The Terriers Football Club. Illus. 

by B. Sanders. 183 pp. 8 X 5} ’ Burke 12/6 
English readers will occasionally be puzzled, no doubt, 

to find that in the boys’ world of this Viennese writer football 
is not taken for granted as a leisure pursuit as one assumes 
it is in most parts of the British Isles. This adds to the spice 
of the baker’s son’s illicit participation in the games played 
by his father’s errand boys and their friends, especially as the 
baker frowns also on his apprentice’s eagerness to train for 
the game. ‘There must be, however, a much broader sympathy 
for the groups of near-slum boys whose games are riddled 
with spurts of internecine “gang” warfare (only over who 
can play with whom, of course) and for their progress under 
the kindly tutelage of a one-time star of the game. Naturally 
the “Terriers” make phenomenal progress to the point- where 
they beat the pants off a “posh” junior team but unfortunately 
that convention is offset by many incidents born of personal 
and social problems which complicate the devotion of all 
concerned. Perhaps it is rather a pity that the translator 
went to such pains to Anglicise names and change the original 
environment though boys, one must remember, are much the 
same the world over. It means, however, that some readers 
will be a little disturbed at the realisation that the boys have 
no afternoon school and that the headmaster who resembles 
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no headmaster in their experience addresses these quite elderly 
boys as “children” — a term virtually taboo in our secondary 
schools. It is sound nevertheless. 


CamMiaDE, A. Elizabeth the First. Illus. 79 pp. 
83 X 63 ‘ ; , : : : Methuen 10/6 
Authoritative and readable as this survey of some of the 
main features and personalities of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth I undoubtedly is, I find it unfortunate that the voice 
of the teacher is so distinctly heard behind the narrative. In 
a series specifically intended for secondary schools there need 
be no suggestion of writing down nor of sugaring the pill. 
‘This is a period full of excitement and probably no outline 
can do justice either to the Queen or to the men around her. 
The struggle with Spain, the religious difficulties of the reign 
and the improvements in industry and home government are 
well followed through and the private feuds and jealousies are 
seen in all their destructiveness. But though the popular 
picture of Elizabeth is corrected at some points she does not 
emerge with the vigour and stature she undoubtedly possessed. 
There is a good bibliography of books recommended for further 
reading. 


CaTHERALL, A. China Sea Jigsaw. Illus. by G. 

Whittam. 167 pp. 8 X 5 P : ; Dent 12/6 

Mr. Catherall writes with knowledge and with a confident 

ease that brings the story into the immediate foreground and 

a place of reckoning. Small accurate details command respect 

and attention, while the bold and almost audacious manner 

of writing gives an impression of capability. Yet the story 

itself involving “old” characters of Mr. Catherall’s who are 

engaged in yet another tale of piracy on the seas has little 

new to commend it. The same sort of situation is dished 

up as before — ruthless villains intent upon sinking a ship 

in order to steal its cargo of gold are thwarted in their attempts 

by Jack Frodsham and Husky Hudson. The attractive veneer 

serves only to cause illusion. There is little here beyond a 

certain facility and ease in writing and a command of 
appropriate details and facts. 


DaniELL, D. S. Battles and Battlefields. Mus. by 
W. Stobbs. 207 pp. 84 X 54 P Batsford 12/6 
History is here presented in a series of clear bright 
pictures that emerge suddenly from their context and then fade 
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into a thin and shadowy mist before the next clear picture 
is reached. The author tries te connect each battle with 
something of the history between but this is of necessity only 
limited and thus the battles appear a little detached and isolated 
from their context. Yet in spite of all this, these pictures 
of some of the battles through the years from 1066 to 1746, 
with their causes and results, are admirably dealt with and 
concentration upon them alone allows a detail and description 
not usually possible. The battles inevitably resemble each 
other in many respects yet the author still manages to retain 
and convey a separate interest for each. The book becomes 
not only an enlightening but an engrossing one, and indeed 
something of an addiction for the subject is engendered by the 
author’s fascinating and informative pictures. The illustrations 
and maps by William Stobbs are an excellent and valuable 
addition to the text. 


Feist, A. The Dagger and the Rose. IMllus. by W. 
Nickless. 121 pp. 73 X 5 . Heinemann 9/6 
Walshingham, like Metternich, still preoccupies the minds 
of amateur historians as the arch-type of spy and intriguer. 
Mr. Feist gives him at least the cloak of patriotism and thus 
supports the growing squeamishness of his young agent, Robin 
Hawthorn, against the calling to which he has, almost by 
inadvertence, been trained. The moves and counter-moves of 
Robin’s first assignment are a series of rapid reversals and 
diversions which keep the reader’s anticipation agog sufficiently 
to provide entertainment without making much demand on 
his sensibilities. 
Forest, A. Peter's Room. 230 pp. 8% X 53 
Faber 15/- 
‘The reader’s first impression is that there are too many 
children in this book —or is it that they are not sharply enough 
defined? One has little idea of what each looked like and 
they even sound rather similar except when they are being 
someone elss. ‘There, of course, lies the main point of the 
story too. “The Marlow family, in a Christmas vacation time, 
foregather in a room above an old outbuilding, which Peter 
has hoped to appropriate for himself, and there, in the intervals 
of social and domestic demands, embark upon a make-believe 
saga similar to those which occupied the Brontés in their 
partly self-chosen remoteness at Haworth. As one reads the 
passages which Miss Forest inserts as episodes in their other 
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lives one cannot help feeling that the author’s finest 
achievement is here, but looking back one is aware that they 
are an inevitable outcome of such a “project” on the part of 
a lively, intelligent, well educated, sometimes highly-strung 
family. Miss Forest does not quite make the point in respect 
of the Marlows and their friend Patrick which some of the 
Marlows make about the Brontés — that such an activity 
is unhealthy if prolonged beyond the natural age for 
make-believe but she does show how far the make-believe can 
colour the everyday intercourse of youngsters who are blessed 
with powerful imaginations during the awakening processes 
of adolescence. There are still some very fine things in the 
book: the social affairs in which both children and adults 
are involved ; the domestic encounters and, above all, the 
account of the local meet which occupies the penultimate 
chapter. For the discriminating reader it is quite a book. 


Fox, A. Roman Britain. Illus. by A. Sorrell. 48 pp. 

10} X 8} ‘ ‘ ; : ; Lutterworth 12/6 
The worst that can be said of this excellently produced 

and authoritative book is that it induces a slight feeling of 
mental indigestion in the reader. ‘The illustrations are as 
informative as the lucid text but the history of 450 years is 
covered in less than 50 pages. The emphasis is on life rather 
than on fighting, since the Roman conquest was quickly 
completed and the Britons speedily assimilated new ideas and 
adapted themselves to new ways. ‘There is a good frontispiece 
map which gives a multitude of place names but omits the 
names of the roads; there is a short bibliography and 
indications of where to seek further knowledge on the subject. 
Altogether the book is an enticing introduction, useful’ for 
school and public libraries and attractive enough to be given 
as a present. Though obviously only a brief outline of the 
many facts of the theme covered it should act provocatively on 
the minds of intelligent young readers in search of knowledge. 


Garnett, E. Florence Nightingale’s Nuns. Illus. by 
A. M. Jauss. 185 pp. 84 X 53. Burns, Oates 13/6 
This is the story of a group of Roman Catholic nuns 

who accompanied Florence Nightingale to the Crimea and 
worked with her in the hospital there. The story amplifies 

the well known one, and adds a gayness to,the sombre scene 

and the usual stern picture of the remarkable but forbidding 
Miss Nightingale, for these Catholic nurses were above all 
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serene and happy ones. It is an inspiring little story and a 
picture of real Christianity. The nuns are almost put upon 
a pedestal but probably quite rightly and there is certainly no 
hint of sentimentality. Hard bare facts are there all the time, 
relieved only by the joyful and indomitable spirits of the 


nurses. 
Gray, N. S. Down in the Cellar. Illus. by E. 
Ardizzone. 203 pp. 8 X 5 , Dobson 12/6 


When four imaginative children are wished for a few 
weeks on a bachelor parson uncle, who is not really aware of 
their existence, much will happen of which he might not 
strictly approve. Add the discovery of a mysterious fugitive 
who is befriended and concealed by the children and the pot 
will obviously boil quite merrily. There are at least two 
further complications : suspicious characters whose malevolent 
influence appears to be directed at the fugitive ; and an 
element of magic through which his escape is eventually 
contrived. The magic seems superfluous and, in the end, 
unfair, Mr. Gray has a wonderful gift for creating pixilated 
children, and their conversation alone is a joy. The book 
would have been carried to success through these aspects 
without the embellishment of the supernatural, One never 
learns the truth about the mysterious stranger (or did he never 
exist?) but the strategy and counter strategy of “our side” 
and “them” is so well contrived as to deserve a_ practical 
resolution. Still, with children, one never knows. Of the 
illustrations one need only say that the author was in the best 
hands possible. 


Gunn, J. Dangerous Enemies. Illus. by B. Keogh 

182 pp. 8 X 5 , , ; : Lutterworth 11/6 
With three -hundred convicts aboard, the “€samecock”’ 
* sailed for Australia in the early 19th century. An epidemic 
of smallpox left few survivors and these few were at first 
forbidden to land when they finally reached New South Wales. 
Alan Johnson is on his way to claim land in the new country, 
but his papers are stolen and when eventually he comes ashore, 

he and his friend Bruce Kemp are captured by rogues 
determined to gain possession of Alan’s title deeds. Then 
follows an exciting story of hairbreadth escapes, piracy, 
fighting and storm hazards at sea. All ends well, of course, 
but not till the reader has lived through some very tense 
moments, The author’s knowledge of sailing and naval action 
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helps him to paint many vivid pictures of a desperate period 
when natural hazards were accentuated by unparalleled human 
lawlessness. 


Havrevoip, F. Summer Adventure. IUllus. by E. 
Wallenta. 127 pp. 8 X 5} . Abelard-Schuman 12/6 


Tine Trén, a 14 year-old girl on holiday with her parents 
and small brother is unhappy because she has no friends of her 
own age with her, except Jan, who knows nothing of sailing. 
The girl is awkward and disobedient and very jealous of her 
small brother. Defiantly she decides to go by boat to the 
shop, though she has been forbidden to sail alone. Jan and 
Peik the dog go with her but a squall arises, Tine cannot 
handle the boat and they are marooned on a bare island. Jan 
proves himself more useful on shore than afloat but the 
difficulties of existence for even two days have a sobering effect 
on Tine, and by the time they are rescued, in a very natural 
way, she has, with Jan’s help, come to better terms with 
herself. 


Tine is at first a thoroughly unpleasant little girl, as 
girls of this age often are, but the author shows skill and 
understanding of her type, and young girls of similar 
temperament may understand themselves better after reading 
this story. A short glossary of nautical terms will help the 


landlubber. 


Jones, H. Beware the Hunter. Illus. by C. 
Chamberlain. 160 pp. 8 X 54 , ‘ Cape 12/6 





What may seem alive and convincing in the heard drama 
of radio does not always come off in the less petsonal form 
of the printed page, and a yarn that might be adequate in 
the form of a broadcasting script tends to appear thin and 
even naive between covers. Mr. Jones has had some success 
in radio but this book can do little to improve his reputation. 
It is at times so melodramatic as to verge on the “corny” and 
its denouement is out of the ark. Moreover, it is careless of 
detail: a double-barrelled sporting gun on one page becomes 
a rifle later in the same chapter ; expended cartridges found 
as a clue are assumed to have come from a revolver as though 
automatically ejected therefrom. The carelessness extends to 
the illustrations, more than one of which gives the lie to the 
text. The result is a story lacking as much in polish as in 
conviction. 
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Morrisox, S. The Monach Light. Illus. by D. 
Bradshaw. 259 pp. 8 X 5} : Macmillan 13/6 
Three boys go for a sailing holiday on the west coast of 
the Outer Hebrides, and reach the remote Monach Islands. 
Exploring one island they find a disused lighthouse and hear 
voices in it. They also meet an odd fisherman with his boat 
and he sends them to a non-existent anchorage. These two 
things rouse the boys’ suspicions and they decide to investigate 
the lighthouse, with exciting and well-nigh disastrous results. 
Their final escape with the apprehension of the men concerned 
in the foreign radar station on the island is assisted by Anna, 
one of a crew of three girls aboard the “Nevis.” 
The story is exciting and very well written, but requires 
a considerable knowledge of sailing for the reader to get its 
full flavour. There is a good map which helps understanding 
and the whole plot and its working out is sufficiently credible 
to maintain interest. 


Nornstrom, U. The Secret Language. Illus. by M. 
Chalmers. 167 pp. 8} X 5} a Methuen 10.6 

The author, an American publisher, clearly knows all 
about child behaviour, and such knowledge is one of the 
essential qualities of a children’s writer. It is not enough 
by itself. The Secret Language is one of those books (there 
are many about) which is a commentary on -children rather 
than a book for them. 

The heroine is Victoria who, at eight, goes to boarding 
school because her mother (there is no father) is an actress 
and cannot look after her. After the initial agony of 
loneliness and embarrassment she settles down well and enjoys 
school, while still counting the days to the holidays. She takes 
as her particular friend Martha, the rebel, whose strong will 
and high intelligence are dedicated to war with authority. 
Slowly both little girls find their way to better harmony with 
their surroundings without losing individuality or undergoing 
sudden conversion. 

All this is keenly observed and told with charm and 
humour. There may be a few children of Victoria’s age who 
will be interested in reading, or more probably hearing, about 
her simple adventures, but most children will care little for 
the penetration of motive which is this author’s special skill. 
An admirable book for parents, who should not be discouraged 
by the amateurish illustrations, it may well miss the audience 
for which it is intended. 
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PatcHeTT, M. E. Come Home, Brumby. Illus. by 

S. Tresilian. 192 pp. 74 X 5 . Lutterworth 10/6 
Too often the story of a young man’s passionate interest 

in horses or a particular horse devolves into a lengthy chase, 
single-handed, by the hero of the story, in which boredom is 
avoided only by somewhat desperate shifts which produce 
frustrations which appear less and less likely as the book wears 
on, While Joey Meehan is allowed by father and friends to 
set off on his own in search of the wild stallion who has gone 
“native” after being partly domesticated, help comes his way 
whether he asks for it or not. This does not detract from 
his final achievement ; it does add warmth to the story for 
Joey thereby “discovers” the neighbourliness of folks around 
him in the Australian prairie which is his home background. 
His exploit in rescuing the stallion and his herd consequently 
gives him man’s stature in more ways than one and removes 
the story as a whole from the realm of the superhuman and 
the impersonal. The book is thus enjoyable in all ways, and 
Miss Patchett avoids the slightly sloppy sentimentality mixed 
with pathetic fallacy which mars many other books of the same 
genre. The illustrations, though conventional in style, are 


adequate. 
PatcuettT, M. E. The End of the Outlaws. Illus. 
by R. Payne. 159 pp. 74 X 5  . Lutterworth 9/6 


This author has written a number of stories based on her 
young life in various parts of Australia. Here she returns 
to an earlier time when she went on holiday alone to stay 
with an uncle and aunt. The first story shows her making 
friends with Bundy Thomas, a wild cat, whom she eventually 
takes home with her. This is followed by an adventure with 
her friend Donald. The two set out in a boat which is 
equipped as an ark with all available animals. They. intend 
to land on “Ararat” but unexpected floods sweep the supposed 
island away and the modern Noah and his assorted cargo have 
to be rescued by Mary’s family. The book ends with the 
story of the cattle and bloodstock rustlers and how they are 
caught and brought to justice. Mary’s urge to explore gets 
her into trouble, but fortunately her habits are known and 
she is rescued in time. 

These are simple stories, simply told, but interesting to 
young readers because of the mixture of the familiar and the 
strange and the great part which animals play in the little 
girl’s life. 
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Penney, G. J. Moki. Illus. by G. Miret. 128 pp. 

74 X 43 ; : . ; ; Hutchinson 12/6 

The theme of Moéi is life among the Cheyennes of old 

days in general and of the frustrations of a young girl member 

of the tribe in particular. Moki would like to be a boy and 

do what Indian boys do but custom and taboo forbid it. Her 

hope is that one day she may be cried rovad the camp as 

having done a “big thing” but all her hopes seem destined to 

failure until she happens to do the deed which is recognised 

as entitling her to consider herself a person; still not a man’s 

deed, but one within the compass of any girl. The book is 

a pleasure to read for its pictures of Red Indian life and its 

portraits of Red Indian children to which the story of Moki 
gives continuity and reality. 


Power, P. M. Kangaroo Country. Illus. by I. 

Ribbons. 189 pp. 73 X 5 : : Blackie 10/6 
If Mrs. Power’s gift for pure story-telling had been 
matched by an equal facility for natural, fluid dialogue this 
would have been a fascinating instead of just an interesting 
book. It is not that the dialogue is stilted or unreal ; it is 
just that it is not quite “there.” When one has said that ons 
has done one’s worst for the book because this tale of the 
Australian outback has all the flavour of authenticity — and 
loving authenticity at that. While the lives of the Blake 
family revolve almost entirely around sheep the tale is riddled 
with incidents which reflect not only the strong sense of 
community which accrues to people forced to live closely 
together in lonely places, but bring also a warm feeling of 
family solidarity and complete absence of racial or social 
prejudice. In fact one can say that the promise of the very 

effective dust jacket is amply fulfilled. 


Row.anp, J. The Chloroform Man: The Story of 

Sir James Simpson. 136 pp. 8 X 5. Lutterworth 9/6 
There is not much scientific data here, and the book 

differs from at least one of the author’s previous ones in the 
series in this respect. “The author plays up the human interest 

in this biography and gives us a lively and revealing picture 

of the man who rose from a simple country home to be a 
famous doctor and the discoverer of the first anaesthetic. It 

is the story of ambition realised, of hard work, courage, and 
endurance and of a warmth of heart too. A little more of 
the theory could perhaps have been given, but interest is 
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aroused in the subject and the science is never divorced from 
people and life. The author seems to idolise the hero but 
this is perhaps justifiable, and the adulation highlights the 
subject brightly and vividly. The writing is not distinguished 
in any way but the work serves a very useful purpose. 


SCHIRMANN, L. The Golden Slippers. Ullus. by H. 
Roedelius. 150 pp. 8 X 5}. Abelard-Schuman 12 6 


The charm of this slight story of a motherless girl who 
lives with her father and aunt in a large house in Damascus 
consists largely in the delightfully evoked atmosphere of the 
sunlit city and the vivid sketches of some of the inhabitants. 
The more squalid side is seen only through aunt Sophie’s 
occasional expressions of distaste and she disapproves of most 
things and people outside Switzerland. Miranda is an 
imaginative child who lives in her own make-believe world. 
She readily makes friends among the people she meets but her 
chief confidante is Fatmeh the maid, until her accidental 
encounter with the “good Miss.” ‘This is the young doctor 
who had refused to marry Miranda’s father because she is 
unwilling to be a stepmother. The end of the story is obvious, 
but many pleasant little interludes contribute to the reader’s 
enjoyment on the leisurely way to that end. 


SERRAILLIER, 1. The Gorgon’s Head. Illus. by W. 
Stobbs. 72 pp. 8 X 54 ‘ ‘ : ©.U.P. 9/6 


The Perseus legend, as the author rightly observes in 
his Note, is one of the great storics of the world. He and 
Mr. Stobbs and the publishers have done it full justice in 
this beautifully produced little book. One’s only misgiving 
is that it is uneconomical at the present time to offer such a 
volume without including some other legends or supporting 
matter at proportionately little additional cost ; this book i 
something of a luxury for readers as well as publishers. Taking 
a less materia! view. it is a luxury of the kind we should like 
to see more often. 


SMALLCOMBE, W. A. Archaeology for Young People 
Illus. 126 pp. 74 X 5 : ; Harrap 10/6 





Mr. Smallcombe gets down to bedrock, as it were, by 
discussing the initial formation of rocks and other substances 
of the Earth’s crust as a preparaticn for his full survey of 
the problems and technique of the archaeologist. What 
develops is a fairly thorough vade mecum for the amateur 
archaeologist, with a wealth of diagrams and photographs 
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which illustrate his points very thoroughly indeed. He deals 
in detail with the objects and materials of archaeological 
research, with their collection and preservation, the procedure 
for dating finds, and the approach to the finding of sites of 
interest. “Throughout he makes the point that nothing is too 
small or commonplace to be insignificant in the general scheme 
of archaeological studies and the young worker’s _ personal 
collection is as valuable as those in museums and other 
collections. A very useful appendix lists towns in Great 
Britain which have collections ; another offers a select list of 
suitable books ; and yet another contains a glossary of stock 
terms. Essentially, the human element is stressed in every 
case ; archaeological studies are concerned with man and not 
merely with antiquities. At the price it is a very good buy 


indeed. 
SmiTH, E. Y. Jennifer is Eleven. Illus. by the author 
206 pp. 8} X 5} ; : Edmund Ward 15/- 


English seaders will perhaps not be aware of a sense of 
period in Miss Smith’s story of a growing girl on an American 
farm, although the lack of sophistication in the country 
atmosphere is there for those who notice such things. Any 
reader, however, should enjoy the children of this book, 
whether of Jennifer’s immediate family or those of the 
neighbours who keep coming around. With Jennifer, 
unfortunately, the author is a little stiff in her treatment. 
Perhaps this is due to over-emphasis of the main theme of the 
story — the need for Jennifer to give up her attachment to 
the young prize bull she has grown to regard as a pet. The 
problem, in some form or other, afflicts most youngsters at 
some time but one feels that the author here prolongs the 
agony beyond the point of interest or sufferance. At the same 
time it must be said that from the point of view of enjoyment 
the bull is relatively unimportant. The children, and the 
grown-ups, to a lesser degree, are the real thing. 

SOMMERFELT, A. The Road to Agra. Ullus. by V. Aas 
144 pp. 83 X 54 ‘ P U.L.P. 12/6 

Any literary merit which the Norwegian original may 
have possessed has not survived in translation, but on every 
ground save that of style this is an admirable book. It is a 
story of modern India and like so many good books of this 
country since Kim it is a story of the road. Thirteen year-old 
Lalu takes his little sister on the three hundred mile walk 
to Agra to cure her blindness in the hospital. . Chased by 
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police, threatened by snakes, cheated by rogues, they persist 
in their journey only to be turned from the hospital gate by 
an arrogant porter. The reader can scarcely bear the 
disappointment. Happily the travellers find salvation in the 
grey jeep of UNICEF, run by a delightful international team 
of workers. 

Apart from the well-sustained suspense the strength of 
this book lies in its portrait of India, the busy traffic of the 
road, the teeming cities, the meanness and greed and kindliness 
of the people. Each episode rings true. 

There is unusual honesty in the picture of Lalu, who on 
the long walk finds himself and, in the most unmawkish way, 
learns the way to goodness. 


Stacc, J. Bran of the Moors. Illus. by S. Hawkins 
156 pp. 73 X 5 : , ; Dent 12/6 

Bran is an Alsatian, ‘adopted by Joyce, the farmer’s 
daughter of Dartmoor. The Moor is being terrorised by a 
renegade fox-hound who has become a wanton sheep-killer, 
and through a series of coincidences Bran becomes branded 
as the killer and is driven into exile. After many encounters 
he at last kills the wicked hound and is once more accepted 
in civilised society. 

There is a little of Henry Williamson in the setting 
and in parts of the story, but not enough. It is the Moor 
which is the chief character, and James Stagg, who obviously 
loves this country, cannot put his love into evocative words. 

A sceptical reader may be tempted to disbelieve some of 
the more “human” actions of the animal characters, and 
without belief the story collapses. Judged by the highest 
standards based on the writing of Williamson and Ernest 
Lewis, etc., Bran of the Moors is an unsuccessful attempt to 
capture the spirit of the wild country. Judged by the standards 
of current run-of-the-mill adventure stories, it is a good yarn 
with plenty of excitement and sentiment. 


SutcuiFF, R. Beowulf. Illus. by C. Keeping. 93 pp. 
83 x 54 P , Bodley Head 10/6 
Like others of ‘the Bodley Head “Hero Tales,” this is . 

not a new translation but a free version which uses the original ) 

text merely as the starting point of an independent artistic 
enterprise. There is no point, therefore, in comparing 
Rosemary Sutcliff’s Beowulf with lan Serraillier’s or any other 
which holds faithfully to the Anglo-Saxon text. 
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Miss Sutcliff has had a tough assignment for, poetry 
apart, Beowulf is really rather a nasty story redeemed by 
physical courage. She does the battle scenes well, as one 
might expect, but what she has wisely chosen to emphasise 
is the social life of these primitive kingdoms with its courtesy 
and its blend of boasting and modesty. Whether she has been 
equally wise in adopting such an elevated style is to be 
questioned. Certainly the dialogue should be formal and courtly, 
but Miss Sutcliff has laid it on a bit in her narrative. She 
has strong meat enough in the bare facts without trying to 
make our flesh creep. 


Charles Keeping’s magnificent illustrations have just that 
blend of bravura and homeliness which the words lack. 


Tayvor, S. All-of-a- kind anes Illus. by H. John 
188 pp. 9 X 53 ; ‘ Blackie 12/6 


Five sisters, ranging in age eo 4+ to 12, live with their 
Jewish parents in a poor quarter of New York. They are 
a poor family — their excitements are of the simplest and 
most ordinary — but in the tale of their daily doings, their 
joys and sorrows, the author creates a charming picture of a 
warm, homely and harmonious family life. The parents are 
understanding and devoted, and incidentally many details 
peculiar to Jewish life fascinate the Gentile reader. The 
little girls are keen library users and through this, take a small 
part in a rather conventional romance which helps to round 
off the book, though the coming of the little brother seems in 
itself quite a satisfactory conclusion. All in all, however, this 
is one of the most delightful of this season’s family stories. 


Trease, G. The Young Writer ' Nelson 7/6 


Geoffrey Trease is only rarely a writer of high creative 
quality, but no one knows the business better than he does. 
He has the valuable combination of high standards and 
practical hard-headedness. His book of guidance for young 
writers is full of good things. He illustrates his advice with 
anecdotes from his own experience, disguises none of the 
difficulties, but never hides his belief in the satisfaction of good 
work well done. His book is directed to the young writer, 
but the material is worth the attention of any prospective 
author who will find in it sensible advice presented without 
condescension but in the spirit of words from one craftsman 
to another. 
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Treece, H. Whe Golden One. Illus. by W. Stobbs 
191 pp. 8 X 54 : : ‘i Bodley Head 13/6 


One admires more and more Mr. Treece’s thoroughness 
in his treatment of historical themes for young readers. Setting 
his story in the capture and sack of Constantinople by Franks 
and Venetians in 1204, the author does not avoid any of the 
unpleasantness which attended that event. Without being 
purposely brutal and sadistic he shows that life at that moment, 
as in those times, was a grim affair. Nor is his conclusion 
really a happy one. His two protagonists, Constantine and 
Theodora, children of a Greek woman and a Viking father, 
lose both parents and are abducted by ruthless Tartar 
tribesmen and transported to the realm of Jenghis Khan. 
There the boy finds the kind of honour his father won, as 
a warrior and prince in the growing power of the Khan at 
the height of his ambitions of conquest, while his better 
educated sister becomes a valued adviser and teacher in the 
Khan’s household. This is not the kind of fate the normal 
reader would feel to be satisfactory but Mr. Treece makes 
it seem right and logical. History is seldom a pretty business 
and Mr. Treece demonstrates the fact without bringing 
revulsion upon the reader, yet he makes no concessions to 
convention except perhaps in emphasising the value of loyalty 
in the sphere to which fate ordains men must come. Mr. 
Stobbs maintains his sureness of touch. 


Weir, R. What A Lark. Illus. by B. S. Biro 
160 pp. 8} X 53 . : Brockhampton 12/6 


The small London “home of the Tooley family is to be 
pulled down, but rather than go into a council flat the family 
buy a bus, convert it into living accommodation and take it 
into the country where Mr. Tooley is to start a new job. 
The pleasure of living in the country is disrupted by further 
threats to their security, but the story eventually brings them 
to a happy and perfect solution of their housing difficulties. 

It is refreshing to read stories of the working class family 
for a change and there seems to have been more of this type 
published of late, but they so often fall into the same pattern. 
The story is different in each case, but the flavour and 
atmosphere seem all too repetitive with not enough originality 
of approach or technique to distinguish them from each other. 
This author has many accomplishments, a knowledge of people, 
a love of animals and the countryside and an ability to translate 
these into detailed and colourful writing. The details, 
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however, are sometimes too small and neat for life, giving 
an artificial doll’s house atmosphere, while the climax is 
certainly too cosily and perfectly rounded. The book as a 
whole however, is pleasing, with a good healthy atmosphere, 
and presented in attractive form. 
Winer, B. Life in the Ancient World. Illus. by S. 
Savage. 216 pp. 114 X 84. Thames & Hudson 30/- 
The civilisations of Mesopotamia, Egypt, Iran, Palestine, 
Crete, Greece and Rome are brought under review in this 
book to the accompaniment of gorgeous illustrations to which 
the large pages give full scope. While there may be nothing 
particularly new about the factual content there can be no 
doubt that the fine colours bring to life many aspects of famous 
peoples which are often lost in monochrome reproductions and 
line drawings. At the same time the text is well written and 
sensibly kept within bounds for three-quarters of the page 
width with illustrations of minor details in the remaining 
space. The majority of the illustrations are beautifully 
executed with an occasional woodenness which is perhaps 
inevitable with the best of artists when dealing with subjects 
which cannot be drawn from real life. The book will certainly 
make a fascinating and useful present or an investment for 
accumulated book-tokens. 


Woottey, L. The Young Archaeologist. . Illus. 

95 pp. 84 X 52 : ; ; , ; Nelson 7/6 
Archaeologists usually start from the ground and work 
down ; the late Sir Leonard Woolley here seems to start from 
the bottom and work up. The result is the same but this 
author’s aim is to give young people a new interest ; not 
necessarily one that will lead to fame and certainly not to 
fortune, but a line of inquiry which will lead them to 
appreciate how men have lived and how the curious-minded 
can see into the lives of ancient men for themselves. Without 
being tiresomely technical he has outlined the main 
considerations which must be borne in mind when discoveries 
are attempted and the results interpreted with reasonable 
accuracy. His diagrams are aimed in the same direction, not 
merely at presenting some of the wonders of past discoveries. 
He has some good stories of false conclusions and puzzling 
inconsistencies which should both encourage diffident youngsters 
and illustrate the fascination of archaeological detective work. 
The whole is a pleasant introduction to a hobby which is, 

when ones goes into it, well within anyone’s means. 
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FOR THE INTERMEDIATE LIBRARY 


BankorF, G. Milestones in Medicine. Illus. by N. 
Ost. 128 pp. 8% X 53 . . Museum Press 12/6 


It is becoming increasingly difficult for able writers, 
within the limits requested by the publishers, to compete with 
the colourful abstracts of great achievements in various digest 
publications or the popular press. Though Dr. Bankoff 
presents a clear and readable account of the major discoveries 
of medical science from Galen to Fleming one cannot escape 
the feeling that he: is hampered by considerations of space 
from adorning his tale with revealing and dramatic anecdote. 
He has not the elbow-room, for example, which Paul du Krief 
had in his Microbe Hunters some thirty years ago. Even 
so, the story here is not without drama of the kind that goes 
far deeper than the reckless pathos of Emergency Ward 10 
and its imitators. It is difficult to believe that sincere and 
able medical men have been persecuted and reviled for the 
benefits they wished to confer on suffering humanity and yet 
that kind of tragedy enlivens these pages time and again. The 
salient facts of medical history are certainly here. 


Kye, E. Girl with a Lantern. Illus. by D. Relf 
192 pp. 8 X 5 s ‘ Evans 12/6 


Elisabeth Kyle is a Sensitite competent professional 
writer who has never recaptured the fresh charm of her first 
books for children. She is incapable of dullness or of striking 
false notes, but the reader sometimes hankers after the warmth 
and humour of [Jolly Hotel. 


Girl with a Lantern is an historical novel for adolescent 

_ girls.. The scene, an unfamiliar one for English readers, is 
~.Juewland Scotland: under the repression of Stuart Prayer-Book 
laws. Grizel is the daughter of Sir Patrick Hume (whom 
the blurb describes with unconscious humour as a Jacobite) 
who escapes the English soldiers to find a refuge in Holland 
until, at the Glorious Revolution, he returns in the train of 
William and Mary to hold high office in Scotland. Alongside 
the main theme runs that of Grizel’s love for her childhood 
friend George Baillie, her affection for the English soldier who 

is killed by George while trying to prevent her father’s escape, 
and her admiration for the Dutch merchant who befriends the 
family. 
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The story is told with sincerity and care, but it never 
touches the reader as deeply as the subject demands, perhaps 
because none of the characters is sufficiently fully realised to 
enter our lives and occupy our imagination. 


LarsEN, E. 4 History of Invention. Illus. 382 pp. 
93 x 54 3 : : ; ; , Phoenix 21/- 
Among writers of popular science and _ especially 
inventions, Mr. Larsen is by now extremely well established 
and his very readable style ensures his success. The present 
volume is quite encyclopaedic while being divided into the three 
sections “Energy,” “Transport”” and “Communications.” ‘lhe 
book is large enough to handle the author’s material without 
any feeling of scrappiness, and the historical background from 
which present day developments have stemmed is satisfactorily 
portrayed. A profusion of photographs and sketches adds to 
the book’s interest and value. 


Macarpie, D. Shakespeare, Man and Boy. 260 pp. 

84 xX 5% , , ; ; ; ‘ Faber 18 - 
There is always room for a sensible book on Shakespeare 
just as there is a continuing public for his plays. For some 
time recently scholarly criticism of the dramatist has been 
somewhat intense, rather specialised and _ possibly over- 
intellectual in approach. It is therefore a good time at which 
to come across a book which takes a general view of the poet’s 
work in relation to his biography and weaves the plays cleanly 
but not subtly into his line of life. The work has been ably 
edited since Miss Macardle’s death by Mr. George Bott, and 
if one is aware now and then of a slight hesitation in its flow 
one should take it as a sign of his respect for the author that 
he has abstained from interpolation. Much of what the book 
has to say about the facts and background of Shakespeare’s 
life and the possible biographical significance of parts of his 
plays has been said before ; the author does not claim 
originality in her own researches. At the same time, many 
of the books and essays in which facts were brought to light 
or theories put forward are now out of print or difficult of 
access so that the book is welcome for its fresh survey of 
evidence and proof. It is extremely easy to read and yet the 
tone of successive plays is aptly suggested even to a reader 
whose experience of Shakespeare in print or on the stage is 
slight. . The illustrative plates, though naturally by now a 
permutation of familiar pictures, have been well chosen and 
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carefully reproduced. What is most » abel is its having 
been written by someone who loved the work and had the 
gift of infecting others with interest and enthusiasm. 


We ttes, E. The World’s Great Religions. Illus. 
193 pp. 114 X 8 : ‘ ‘ Collins 30/- 
To describe this volume as a lavish production savours 
of understatement. The illustrations and the standard of their 
reproduction are little short of magnificent and the book’s size 
and format are inevitable corollaries of a production in which 
neither effort nor expense seem to have been spared. More 
interesting still is the impression that the book may serve its 
purpose on at least three levels. The illustrations with their 
careful captions afford a fairly complete pictorial survey of 
the subject ; the inset quotations from the literature and 
teachings of the world’s principal religions provide additional 
colour and atmosphere for the more inquiring but immature 
mind ; and the expository text is more than merely an 
introduction for the serious — even the adult — student. As 
a symposium from the hands of the editorial staff of Life the 
whole bears testimony to happy collaboration by writers, artists 
and photographers long established as experts in their own 
fields. Nor, it must be said, is the upshot an impression that 
religion is a mess. Everywhere there is a sense of respect for 
individual and racial beliefs, a satisfying feeling that some 
religious adherence is for the total good of mankind, and that 
ritual as well as ethics plays its part. One cannot do justice 
to such a comprehensive account in a brief space but one can 
say that this adaptation of Life’s original fuller publication 
is, as the publisher claims, “an eminently readable book for 
the whole family.” 
Witkins, F. Six Great Scots. Illus. 175 pp. 
74 xX 5 : ‘ ' Hamish Hamilton 12/6 
These are . competent and scholarly accounts that bring 
alive some of the great names of history and literature. Mary 
Stuart, Flora MacDonald, John Hunter, James Boswell, 
Robert Burns and Andrew Carnegie are the people who stand 
out from these pages to become clearly and colourfully defined. 
The author gives us many interesting and carefully ordered 
details of the lives and background of these people, but not 
in any popular or jovial vein. The w riting is clear but intense 
and serious and its appeal is of necessity to the older child 
who should find the book full of interest and enlightenment. 
A commendable and worthwhile little volume. 

















THE BRIDGE 


The books included in this section have been chosen from among 
“Adult” novels as being suitable for inclusion in the Intermediate Library 
and are generally suggested for reading by young people from 15 to 19. 
They are not necessarily of very recent publication. 


GrirFitus, H. Africano ’ , Hutchinson 15/- 
The scene is Andalusia at the time of the Spanish Civil 
War. The chief characters are two peasant brothers, Mario, 
with an ambition to become a torero, but an aversion to work, 
and David, younger, and a dreamer. There is also Africano, 
the bull calf for whom David forms a unique and passionate 
attachment. This relationship, with its tragic ending when 
Africano fulfils his destiny, makes a memorable and poignant 
story. The earlier part, when friend fights friend for the 
sake of a vaguely felt and_ ill-digested ideology, when 
unreasoning destruction falls upon innocent people and 
bewildered animals, leaves a sense of despair and futility in 
the reader’s mind, but the picture is never really coherent. 
In contrast, Africano and David are deeply felt and well 
projected personalities and the final scenes, horrible but 
inevitable, are intensely moving. The corrida, as depicted 
here, is repugnant to all humane feeling, though the author 
avoids sentimentality and achieves a sad sense of proportion 
even while indicating David's stolid, peasant-like acceptance 
of the disruption of his life. 


Mappen, E. S. Craig’s Spur . . Heinemann 18/- 
There is a strong streak of melodrama in this novel which 
begins with Muriel McGrath taking her ten and three 
year-old sons and leaving her husband because she hates the 
primitive life to which he has brought her. In order to avoid 
meeting her husband, she turns off on a little used road, the 
car comes to grief and she is killed, but her children escape 
unhurt. The story then resolves itself into vignettes showing 
the children’s behaviour when they are quite lost in the bush 
and the action of the adults concerned in the search for them, 
their personal conflicts and jealousies, suspicions and doubts. 
The priest is an interesting figure, himself very young and 
inexperienced, but trying to help those about him not to lose 
faith in religion. Agony is piled up in the end of the search 
and the aftermath does not really explain much. A 
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thought-provoking story though overloaded with ill-digested 
incident and characters and with a perceptible grouse against 
wives who cannot see that the husband’s work and wishes are 
.all-important. 


‘THIRKELL, A. AND Lejeune, C. A. Three Score and 
Ten , ‘ : : F . ; Hamilton 16/- 
Those who have enjoyed Angela Thirkell’s Barsetshire 
novels will not wish to miss this last one, left unfinished at 
her death, but completed by her friend C. A. Lejeune. The 
same people appear as before, reinforced by a few new 
characters and with rather maddening and _ unnecessary 
resumés of family relationships and previous happenings. In 
fact there are too many characters, though the important ones 
like Mrs. Morland, the 70 year-old author, and deaf old Lord 
Stoke and a few others really hold the field. There is no 
marked break in the continuity of the story, though one feels 
that Miss Lejeune lacks her friend’s wit and concentrates 
too much on “Barsetshire” eccentricity. But Thirkell fans — 
if there are any among adolescents — need this story to round 
off the series. 


A REMINDER 


Please note that all subscriptions are due on Ist January, 1962 














Foreign Books 


FRENCH 


Baupovy, M. A. Flashes sur le France. Illus. 
Editions de l’Amitié 580 frs. 
A Scots boy, ambitious to become a reporter/photographer, 
incites his French boy hosts to procure some sensational 
clandestine photographs of the grand new liner, “France.” 
The story itself is semi-reportage, its chief points of interest 
the work and apz:ratus involved in naval construction. It 
has nevertheless sufficient suspense to justify its claim to be 
fiction, and the daring of the young people is wisely though 
secretly controlled by responsible grown-ups. A good book 
for ship-lovers. Intermediate. 


Cénas, C. 4 Pattes dans l’Adventure. Illus. 
Magnard 540 frs. 

Diogéne, a pure-bred dalmation, is ill-matched but happy 
with his master, Clodomir, the Paris tramp. They share 
crusts, vermin, insults and small alms in perfect comradeship 
on the banks of the river Seine. This clever dog, well-endowed 
with canine intelligence, and some human powers of reasoning, 
tells the story of his adventures during the sad separation and 
the complications set up by their fortuitous reunion many miles 
away on the shores of the Mediterranean. 

A romantic story, but told with unusual wit and 
tenderness. For English readers there is the difficulty of 
Parisian jargon and southern deformations of speech, but only 
intermittently. Where the language is pure it is delicately 
controlled, never vulgar when describing vulgarities er lus) 
when inviting tears. For all its simplicity, this is much more 
than the tale of a dog. It has sound philosophy, good manners, 
and abundant Gallic charm. It has been awarded the Prix 
Fantasia, 1961. Intermediate. 


Disney, W.: Le Pays de Disneyland. Iilus. Hatier 1,295 frs. 
Disney, W. Toby Tyler. Illus. . .  Hatier 1,295 frs. 
Disney, W. Le Secret de Pollyanna. Illus. Hatier 1,295 frs. 
Out of America, via Italy, illustrated with colour 
photographs of Disneyland or colour stills from the films, 
these three luxury productions are unmistakeably Disney. The 
French text conforms to the spirit of the illustrations. 
Elementary-Intermediate. 
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Lavotte, L. N. La Porte de Jade. Illus. 
Editions de |’ Amitié 580 frs. 
A story of endurance, seemingly drawn from _ real-life 
experience. An orphan boy and girl, of obscure origin, 
become vitally involved in the flight of a nomad tribe across 
the deserts and mountains of Central Asia. For the children 
this tale of hardship and peril ends happily ; for many of their 
fellow-fugitives it has meant tragedy and death. The author 
invokes the spirit of the people and focuses the realities of 
their situation, both emotional and physical. Violence is 
dim-lit, but not ignored. This story-book adventure makes 
heroes and heroines of little-known peoples in lands scarcely 
trodden by Europeans. It seeks to dignify them and make 
them the subject of serious thought ; but this grave intention 
does not detract from the value of the story as such. 
Intermediate. 


JERMAN 


MATTHIESSEN, W. Der Garten Gloria u. andere 
Marchen : ; , ‘ ‘ Schaffstein 6.80 DM 
In all his books for children, Matthiessen is most 
peculiarly happy and shows his natural German gift in his 
folk and fairy tales. His invention never fails, his style is 
lively and well-adapted to the child readers and hearers — 
for these are excellent stories for reading aloud — and though 
there are occasional overtones of older, world famous stories, 
in general the themes are entirely original yet still maintaining 
the age-old wisdom and virtues of the folk tales which have 
passed down for centuries by word of mouth. ‘These stories 
are all reasonably short or divided into sections, making them 
especially suitable for bedtime stories. There is no horror in 
them but always an excellent moral tone. Knérich wanders 
through many lands, sees eternal joy, idleness, industry, misery, 
and finally finds happiness and contentment at home. He 
learns temperance in all things. The King who will have 
nothing but chestnut trees about him and wilfully destroys 
another’s happiness, meets his just reward. The two children 
of the King, who let winter into the land of eternal spring 
teach the reader that joy and sorrow are both essential 
components of life. Throughout this book is much garnered 
wisdom, which is unconsciously absorbed by the child, since 
the stories themselves are so memorable and entirely satisfactory 
in their simplicity. 
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